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Province  Aids 
Land  Levelling 


Modern  methods  of  preparing  land 
for  irrigation  are  saving  farmers  of 
southern  Alberta  thousands  of  dollars 
annually. 

The  new  time  and  money  saver  is  a 
$35,000  land  levelling  unit  operated 
by  the  Alberta  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  is  working  for  the  first  time 
this  summer  in  the  Big  Bend  portion 
of  the  St.  Mary's  Development,  north- 
east of  Taber.  The  heavy  machinery  has 
reduced  land  levelling  time  consider- 
ably, and  reduces  the  cost  of  land 
preparation  for  farmers. 

Activity  of  the  unit  is  centred  around 
the  scraper  plane — a  heavy  machine 
with  a  12-foot  wide  hydraulically- 
operated  bucket  scraper.  This  55-foot 
machine  slices  the  earth  from  small 
hills,  and  can  either  spread  it,  or 
carry  it  to  fill  low  lying  areas.  Other 
machines  in  the  unit  include  a  large 
track-type  tractor,  angle-blade  bull- 
dozer, and  a  10-yard  scraper. 

"Proper  preparation  of  land  is  one 
of  the  first  essentials  of  successful 
irrigation  farming,"  says  S.  S.  Graham, 
Supervisor  of  District  Agriculturists.  "It 
not  only  insures  more  uniform  applica- 
tion of  water,  but  there  is  less  damage 
from  excessive  irrigation  in  low  lying 
areas." 

The  methods  of  land  levelling  have 
come  a  long  way  since  pioneer  days 
when  farmers  spent  months  working 
the  land  with  horse  drawn  scrapers. 
Until  recently,  the  use  of  tractor- 
operated  light  equipment  was  common, 
but  has  proven  too  costly  for  many 
new  farmers.  The  new  unit  is  faster 
and  less  expensive. 

In  addition  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  unit,  another  privately- 
owned  unit  is  in  operation  in  the 
Eastern  Irrigation  District.  The  Prairie 
Farm  Rehabilitation  Administration  al- 
ready operates  two  units  in  Saskatche- 
wan, will  put  another  unit  into 
operation  in  the  Vauxhall  area  of 
southern  Alberta  next  year. 

When  farmers  or  new  settlers  in  the 
St.  Mary's  Development  area  plan  to 
make  use  of  irrigation,  they  apply  to 
P.  M.  Sauder,  Colonization  Manager, 
to  have  their  land  levelled.  If  the  land 
is  suitable,  permission  is  given  for  the 
unit  to  work  the  farmer's  land  for  a 
limited  time.  9 


Experts  to  Discuss  Oil  Sands  Project 

The  possibility  of  developing  the  bituminous  sands  of  Alberta  ior  commercial 
and  defence  use  will  be  explored  by  a  group  of  the  world's  leading  oil  experts 
during  the  week  of  September   10-  15. 

The  oil  sands  will  be  discussed  in  technical  detail  during  a  symposium,  i.e., 
an  exchange  of  ideas  and  opinions.  Technical  Director  of  the  conference  will 
be  S.  M.  Blair,  whose  recent  report  on  the  oil  sands  concluded  that  the  vast 
deposits  could  be  developed  commercially.  Technical  Manager  will  be  Dr.  K.  A. 
Clark,  of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

Taking  a  leading  part  in  the  organization  of  the  symposium  is  Hon.  Dr. 
John  L.  Robinson,  Minister  of  Industries  and  Labor,  and  Chairman  of  the  Oil 
Sands  Project  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  Oil  Sands  Project  Committee,  the  Department  of  Mines 
and  Minerals  and  the  Research  Council  of  Alberta  will  be  co-operating  in  the 
preparations  for  the  symposium. 

Discussions  will  take  place  at  the  University  of  Alberta  September  10,  11 
and  12.  Visiting  petroleum  experts,  who  desire  to  do  so,  may  fly  to  Bitumont 
to  inspect  the  separation  plant  and  the  outcroppings  of  bituminous  sand  along 
the  Athabasca  River,  near  McMurrqv.  Literature  on  the  oil  sands  will  be 
available  to  all  attending  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  assure  that 
geologists,  petroleum  engineers  and  executives  will  get  all  posible  information 
on  the  sands,  which  have  a  potential  yield  of  100,000,000,000  to  20(),000.()()().()()() 
barrels  per  square  mile. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  conference  will  be  an  official  statement  on  the 
Province's  policy  regarding  royalties  and  the  sale  of  leases  in  the  oil  sands  area. 
This  will  be  given  by  Hon.  N.  E.  Tanner,  Minister  of  Mines  and  Minerals.  • 


An  aerial  view  of  the  Government  of  Alberta's  bituminous  sonds  separation 
plant  at  Bitumont  on  the  Athabosca  River  is  shown  above.  The  plant  is  designed 
to  produce  500  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  The  area  includes  the  bituminous  sand 
quarry,  the  separation  plant,  dehydration  and  distillation  units,  a  power  plant, 
machine  shop,  laboratory,  housing  accommodation,  a  wharf  and  an  airstrip. 

(Alberta  Government  Photograph) 


Hunting  Prospects 
Termed  Excellent 


The  outlook  ior  duck  bunting  U 
"excoUenl"  this  year,  according  to  tht- 
Game  Branch  ot  the  Doparlmont  c! 
Lands  and  Forests. 

Surveys  conducted  jointly  by  tho 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
Alberta  Game  Branch,  indicate  a  sharp 
increase  over  last  year's  waterfowl 
population. 

The  survey  estimates  a  38  7  percent 
increase  of  waterfowl  in  the  prairie 
area,  and  77.9  percent  increase  in  tho 
parkland  area.  The  whole  Province 
shows  a  61.5  percent  general  increase- 
over  1950. 

A  total  loss  in  first  nesting  was 
reported  in  the  area  from  Olds  to  the 
International  Border  and  from  Brooks 
to  the  Rockies  following  heavy  snow- 
storms. However,  a  survey  made  dur- 
ing the  summer  indicates  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  is  re-nesting.  Had 
there  been  no  re-nesting,  the  Province 
would  have  suffered  a  13  percent  loss 
in  waterfowl  population. 

Heavy  rains  during  the  spring,  plus 
regular  lains  during  late  spring  and 
summer  is  credited  for  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  ducks  and 
geese.  This  year  is  the  first  time  since 
1948  there  has  been  no  serious  drought 
condition  in  the  Province.  Small  pot- 
holes which  usually  dry  up  in  the 
summer  have  remained  full,  cutting 
down  considerably  on  walerfovirl  losses. 

Correction 

In  the  August  15th  issue,  a 
summary  of  the  borrov/ings  of 
school  boards  APPROVED  by  the 
School  Borrowing  Assistance  Act 
Board  was  shown.  It  was  incor- 
rectly stated  that  these  amounts 
had  been  LOANED  by  the 
Province. 

The  amount  LOANED  by  the 
Province  to  the  School  Boards 
amounts  to  10  percent  of  the  total 
approved  loan  for  a  period  of  10 
years  without  interest  and  a  non- 
repayable GRANT  of  20  percent 
of  the  total  approved  loans  is 
made  by  the  Province. 

In  addition,  the  School  Lands 
Trust  Fund  is  empov^ered  to  pur- 
chase up  io  20  percent  of  the 
total  app.'"oved  borrowings  at 
3V2  percent  for  a  period  of  20 
years. 
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Metis  Rehabilitation  in  Alberta 

Government  Educational  and  Health  Services  Beneiit  Former  Nomadic  People 
Descendants  of  Voyageurs  Now  Busy  Farming  in  Seven  Colonies 


A  considerable  number  of  the  group  of  people — part  Indian  and  part  white — 
who  played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  West  are  no  longer 
orphans  of  the  forest,  but  have  settled  down  to  a  happy  life  in  Alberta's 
Metis  colonies. 

Farming  is  taking  the  place  of  hunting  and  education  in  the  modern  schools 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  endeavoring  to  induce  these  people  to 
become  industrious,  self-supporting  citizens. 

Just  11  years  ago,  beioie  the  passing  of  the  Metis  Population 
Betterment  Act  of  1940,  most  of  these  Metis  lived  in  Alberta's  dense 
bushland  and  remote  from  any  health  or  welfare  services,  The  welfare 
of  the  Metis,  however,  did  not  go  unnoticed  and  in  1940,  the  Metis 
Act  set  up  several  large  colonies  in  areas  where  these  people  hunted 
and  fished  for  generations. 

Most  important  and  progressive  is  the  Keg  River  colony,  located  150  miles 
north  of  Grimshaw  on  the  Mackenzie  Highway.  The  others  are  at:  Utikuma,  30 
miles  north  of  Grouard;  Big  Prairie,  23  miles  north  of  High  Prairie;  East  Prairie, 
20  miles  south  of  High  Prairie;  Beaver  River,  30  miles  south  of  Lac  La  Biche; 
Wolf  Lake,  40  miles  north  of  Bonnyville;  and  Fishing  Lake  (Elizabeth)  and 
Fishing  Lake  Division,  20  miles  from  Heinsburg.  These  colonies  were  chosen 
for  their  suitability  for  farming,  cattle  raising,  lumbering  and  other  permanent 
industries. 

French  and  Cree  Descent 

The  Metis  have  been  an  integral  part  of  Canada's  history  since  the  days 
of  "coureurs  de  bois"  and  voyageurs.  They  have  been  famous  for  their  endurance 
and  ability  in  transporting  freight  to  pioneer  settlements.  Most  of  the  Metis  in 
Alberta  are  French  and  Cree  descent  whose  ancestors  were  employed  as  guides, 
boatmen  and  hunters  by  the  fur  traders. 

As  the  years  passed  they  finally  became  a  large  shifting  population,  living 
a  meagre  existence  by  trapping  and  fishing.  Enfranchised  citizens,  they  did 
not  receive  protection  by  the  Government  of  Canada  like  their  Indian  relatives, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  Metis  in  Alberta  were  on  relief  before  1940.  The 
rate  of  illiteracy  was  very  high,  and  few  boasted  of  more  than  an  elementary 
education. 

Originally  10  colonies  were  established  in  Alberta,  but  poor  soil  and 
large  tracts  of  muskeg  reduced  the  number  to  its  present  total  of  seven. 

Certificate  of  Occupancy 

A  certificate  of  occupancy  is  issued  to  bona  fide  settlers  who  comply  with 
necessary  regulations.  This  certificate  gives  absolute  protection  and  security 
of  the  home.  Materials  are  supplied  for  building  houses  and  cultivating  the 
soil,  with  the  government  advancing  a  loan  for  breaking  the  first  10  acres. 

Marked  improvement  has  been  shown  year  by  year,  until  today  many  who 
were  destitute  12  years  ago  now  have  farms  comparable  to  their  white  neighbors. 
Population,  both  through  births  and  acceptance  of  new  settlers,  has  steadily 
iincreased  until  over  1,500  Metis  now  are  residing  in  the  colonies.  More  than 
400  children  are  in  attendance  at  the  10  schools  in  operation,  and  buildings 
valued  at  $1  05,200  have  been  erected  by  local  Metis  labor. 

Permanent  improvements,  such  as  roads  and  bridges,  construction  of  govern- 
ment buildings,  livestock  and  equipment  shelters,  have  gone  on  steadily.  New 
machinery  is  encouraged  and  experiments  with  alfalfa,  brome,  timothy,  altawede, 
barley,  oats  and  flax  are  helping  to  determine  the  suitability  of  these  crops 
for  different  areas.  Purebred  bulls,  purchased  by  the  government,  also  are 
raising  the  quality  of  stock  in  the  cattle  raising  districts.  The  Metis  Rehabilitation 
Branch  employs  a  local  supervisor  in  each  colony. 

Local  Supervisor 

The  local  supervisor  has  the  varied  task  of  advising  and  aiding  the 
Metis  with  problems  ranging  from  construction  to  stock  raising.  He  is  an  adviser 
on  farming,  welfare,  and  countless  other  tasks  that  face  him  daily.  He  submits 
regular  reports  to  the  Metis  Branch  in  Edmonton  and  keeps  the  office  well 
informed  as  to  the  progress  of  his  colony. 

The  schoolteacher,  too,  plays  an  important  part  in  Metis  welfare.  Education 
is  recognized  as  the  best  means  of  rehabilitating  the  population,  and  special 
attention  is  given  to  the  teaching  of  hygiene  and  improvement  of  living  conditions 
in  the  home.  Schools  are  built  and  maintained  by  the  Welfare  Department, 
which  is  responsible  for  employing  the  teachers. 

Ten  Schools 

At  present  there  are  10  schools  in  operation.  These  were  erected  by 
voluntary  labor  of  the  settlers,  under  the  direction  of  their  supervisor.  Attendance 
at  these  schools  compares  favorably  with  any  average  school  in  a  pioneer 
settlement.  Classes  up  to  Grade  nine  are  taught,  with  many  teachers  assisting 
high  school  pupils  taking  correspondence  courses. 


Another  important  worker  in  the  Metis  colonies  is  the  storekeeper.  Two 
stores  were  started  originally  to  avoid  exploitation  of  the  new  settlers.  These 
stores  sell  goods  at  a  small  profit  and  have  become  a  self-supporting  enterprise 
within  the  Department.  Profits  from  the  stores  are  turned  over  to  the  Metis 
Trust  Fund  to  be  used  for  collective  advantages. 

This  trust  fund  was  established  by  authority  of  Order-in-Council  in  1943. 
Commercial  projects  such  as  logging,  fishing,  operation  of  saw-mills  and  certain 
agricultural  pursuits  have  built  up  a  substantial  reserve  besides  providing 
employment  for  the  settlers. 

Timber  Projects 

Commercial  timber  projects  have  been  set  up  and  operated  in  each  colony. 
Public  funds  "used  to  set  up  the  projects  are  repaid  out  of  the  sale  of  lumber 
and  profits  placed  in  the  trust  fund. 

Through  commercial  fishing,  members  of  one  colony  market  an  average 
of  100,000  pounds  of  whitefish  each  year,  bringing  in  an  average  annual  income 
of  $400  to '$500  per  family. 

The  Metis  are  issued  a  quarter  section  of  land  after  they  have  been  accepted 
into  a  colony.  When  this  has  been  developed,  another  quarter  section  can  be 
obtained.  Through  this  method,  farmers  may  obtain  a  maximum  of  320  acres 
of  land.  Additional  ground  then  can  be  purchased  from  other  farmers  in  the 
colony.  Land  can  be  sold  only  to  other  Metis,  with  the  approval  of  the  Branch. 

Health  services  are  administered  throughout  the  colonies  and  vaccinations, 
immunizations,  treatments,  innoculations  are  carried  out.  There  is  an  emergency 
hospital  at  Keg  River  which  is  supervised  by  a  resident  nurse  and  it  is  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  set  up  a  hospital  in  all 
other  colonies. 

Keg  River  Colony 

Finest  farming  land  in  any  of  the  seven  colonies  is  found  at  Keg  River, 
where  an  estimated  3,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Much  of  the  area  is  a 
natural  prairie  and  modern  farming  methods  have  made  the  colony  comparable 
to  rich  farming  districts  of  Fort  Vermilion  to  the  north  east,  and  the  Peace 
River  district  to  the  south. 

There  is  an  estimated  yield  of  55,000  bushels  of  grain  annually  and 
experiments  by  the  local  supervisor  are  continually  raising  the  quality  of  this 
output.  The  Keg  River  colony  also  provides  winter  lumbering,  stock  raising, 
trapping  and  hunting  for  its  more  than  300  Metis. 

Utikuma  Colony 

Utikuma  supports  about  125  Metis  and  is  generally  a  lumbering  colony. 
Hunting  and  trapping  also  are  important  factors  in  the  livelihood  of  its  settlers. 

Big  Prairie  has  a  population  of  about  60,  and  has  an  abundant  supply  of 
good  spruce  timber  and  pulpwood.  Three  saw-mills  are  in  operation  by 
settlers,  while  hunting  and  trapping  provide  other  sources  of  income.  Soil 
in  the  colony  also  is  good  for  farming  operations. 

East  Prairie  settlers  are  kept  self-supporting  through  saw-mills  and  stock 
raising.  The  colony  includes  about  2,000  acres  of  good  parkland  and  prairie 
and  has  a  population  of  250  persons. 

Beaver  River  colony  provides  several  industries  for  her  250  settlers,  including 
farming,  ranching,  lumbering,  hunting,  trapping  and  domestic  fishing.  Quality 
of  livestock  has  been  steadily  improved  and  several  settlers  already  own 
herds  of  80  and  90  head  of  cattle.  The  soil  is  excellent  for  alfalfa  and  clover. 

Wolf  Lake  Colony 

Wolf  Lake  is  best  suited  for  alfalfa,  with  other  industries  including 
lumbering,  commercial  fishing,  hunting  and  trapping.  Population  of  the  colony 
is  about  130  persons. 

Fishing  Lake  (Elizabeth)  is  located  on  excellent  grazing  land  and  contains 
many  small  lakes  for  fishing  and  trapping  for  its  400  settlers. 

In  general,  all  seven  colonies  provide  ample  industry  for  their  populations 
and  development  of  the  land  will  eventually  attract  these  people  away  from 
the  forest  to  the  soil. 

In  1 1  years  they  have  found  a  place  in  the  land  their  ancestors  pioneered 
and  their  feeling  was  aptly  expressed  when  they  named  the  Beaver  River 
settlement  of  Kikino,  which  is  Cree  for  "This  Is  Our  Home. 


FLY  CONTROL  CAMPAIGN 

Lethbridge's  experimental  fly  control  campaign  which  may  set  the 
pattern  for  fly-control  campaigns  in  other  Alberta  municipalities  has 
moved  now  into  its  second  phase. 

The  campaign  calls  for  spraying  with  DDT  throughout  the  Lethbridge 
Fly  Control  District  at  two  periods — once  during  the  summer,  again 
during  the  fall.  With  summer  spraying  completed,  attention  now  is 
concentrated  on  the  fall  spraying.  9 
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Scenes  of  the  Gunn  Welfare  Centre  arc  shown  above.  At  left  is  seen  the  attractive  entrance  to  the  camp.  The  central  pholoqraph  ihow%  the  new  cottages 
recently  completed  to  house  the  elderly  men  without  homes  who  are  quartered  at  the  camp.  The  right  photograph  demonstrates  the  loving  rare  with  which 
the  men  oi  the  camp  tend  the  gardens  surrounding  their  huts.  {AiberUt  Government  I'hoto^raphi  i 


Gunn  Welfare  Centre 

agricultural  Lite  Well  Suited  For  Dependents  Who  Make  Camp  Their  Home 

Flowers  and  Food  Crops  Grown  in  Abundance  on  Attractive  Lake  Site  ' 
♦  + 


Single  men  without  homes  and  jobs  find  contentment  at  the  Gunn  Welfare 
Centre,  a  permanent  Alberta  Welfare  Department  institution  overlooking  Lac  Ste. 
Anne,  approximately  45  miles  northwest  of  Edmonton. 

The  Gunn  Welfare  Centre  is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in 
Canada.  It  was  designed  to  resemble  a  farm  centre  as  much  as  possible, 
because  the  majority  of  men  who  go  there  have  worked  on  farms 
at  some  time  during  their  lives.  An  agricultural  Institution  such  as 
that  at  Gunn  makes  the  men  much  more  content  with  their  lot  because 
the  surroundings  and  routine  are  identical  with  those  encountered 
during  previous  work. 

The  population  of  the  Centre  changes  according  to  the  secrsons  for  some 
of  the  men  find  work  for  the  summer  and  leave.  In  the  winter  when  temporary 
farm  work  and  other  jobs  are  finished  they  return. 

The  number  of  men  was  increased  recently  when  the  second  provincial 
welfare  centre  at  Evansburg  was  closed.  The  men  from  Evansburg  were  moved 
to  Gunn,  which  had  completed  new  cottages  with  room  for  approximately 
100  men. 

New  Camp 

The  "new"  camp  is  a  group  of  ten  cottages  built  in  a  "U"  pattern  on  a 
gentle  slope  of  high  ground  so  that  each  of  the  buildings  commands  a  view 
of  the  lake. 

The  pleasant  little  cottages  have  four  bedrooms,  a  comfortable  living 
room  and  a  closet  which  has  a  chemical  toilet  for  winter  use.  The  living  rooms 
contain  tables  and  chairs  and  oil  burning  stoves.  The  bedrooms  have  clothes 
cupboards,  bright  pictures,  dressers,  chairs,  tables  and  beds  and  are  painted 
so  that  no  two  bedrooms  in  any  one  cottage  are  alike.  The  cottages  are  built 
to  keep  out  the  cold  and  are  fire-resistant  by  reason  of  asbestos  roofing  and 
siding.  A  small  porch  fits  on  the  front  of  each  cottage.  The  cottages  are  all 
painted  white  and  have  bright  red  barrels  to  take  the  run-off  from  the 
eavetroughs.  This  rainwater  i's  used  to  water  the  flower  gardens  around 
each  hut. 

Recreation  Hall 

A  recreation  hall  with  a  main  room  for  movies  and  church  services  and 
smaller  rooms  for  a  library,  card  rooms  and  a  barber  shop  forms  part  of  the 
new  Centre.  It,  like  the  new  cottages  and  most  of  the  other  buildings  on  the 
camp,  has  been  built  by  Gunn  tradesmen  under  the  direction  of  Will  Laderoute, 
a  Gunn  builder. 

The  new  hut  site  is  being  landscaped.  Trees  are  being  planted  around 
the  cottages,  grass  seeded  in  the  centre  area,  lilac  and  honeysuckle  started 
and  the  attractive  rock-bordered  gardens  which  surround  the  cottages  in  the 
old  camp  prepared. 

Opened  in  1941 

The  Gunn  Welfare  Centre  was  opened  in  1941  and  has  developed  from 
an  unpromising  area  of  bush  land  into  a  beautifully  kept  park  area  of  trees, 
gardens,  flowers,  rockeries  and  little  cottages  whose  surroundings  are  a  tribute 
to  the  initiative  of  their  occupants. 

Most  of  the  gardening  work  has  been  done  by  Len  Bennett,  an  old-age 
pensioner  suffering  from  bronchial  asthma,  who  calls  the  welfare  centre  "home." 
Mr.  Bennett,  who  holds  the  staff  position  of  gardener,  keeps  up  the  grounds 
zealously  and  proudly.  One  of  his  ambitious  projects  last  year  was  "Welcome 
to  Gunn.  1950,"  spelled  out  in  white  Alyssum  against  a  blue  background  of 
the  same  flowers. 

Nearly  all  the  men  in  the  camp  take  the  same  interest  in  gardens  as 
Mr.  Bennett,  although  their  knowledge  of  gardening  and  flowers  is  less. 
Individual  gardens,  some  of  them  terraced,  bank  the  footings  of  all  the  older 
cottages.  Some  of  these  gardens  display  many  kinds  of  flowers;  a  few  simply 
are  planted  with  sweet  rocket,  a  common  flower  in  the  Gunn  district,  but  all 
are  neat  and  well  cared  for. 


Three-quarters  of  the  bedding-out  plants  used  at  the  woliare  centre  ar« 
grown  in  the  camp's  own  greenhouse.  The  rest  aro  urually  supplied  by  E.  I. 
Stowe,  Provincial  Gardener. 

Besides  the  flowers,  there  are  more  than  five  acrvs  of  vegetable  garden, 
which  last  year  yielded  800  bushels  of  potatoes,  1.100  cabbages.  30  sacks  ol 
beets,  60  sacks  of  carrots  and  two  truck  loads  of  turnips.  The  Centre  grows 
enough  vegetables  to  feed  itself  as  well  as  the  Evansburg  Welfare  Centre  and 
the  Old  Immigration  Hall  at  Edmonton. 

Fruit  Orchord 

An  orchard  of  apple,  plum  and  cherry  trees  is  being  started  this  summer 
as  well  as  red  and  black  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  to  complement  the 
raspberry  bushes  which  have  flourished  at  the  camp  for  some  time. 

During  the  summer,  the  Gunn  camp  produces  two-thirds  of  its  egg  supply. 
Its  chicken  house  is  occupied  with  Light  Sussex  hens,  a  new  breed  which  hos 
been  very  successful.  Ten  pigs  and  three  steers  raised  on  the  grounds  v^rill  be 
butchered  this  year  by  E.  T.  McCuUough,  Superintendent,  while  the  camp's 
cows  supply  enough  milk  for  everyone.  A  man  is  allowed  to  drink  as  much 
milk  as  he  wants  at  all  meals. 

This  year,  the  raising  of  turkeys  is  being  tried  as  an  experiment,  while 
the  raising  of  Flemish  Giants,  a  Belgian  rabbit  raised  for  its  meat,  has  always 
been  part  of  the  welfare  centre's  agricultural  activities.  Last  year  50  rabbits 
were  raised. 

Sanitation  Facilities 
The  Centre's  facilities  are  not  luxurious  but  ingenuity  and  hard  work 
have  contributed  to  making  life  comfortable.  An  enclosed  dump,  and  a  home- 
made incinerator  keep  garbage  from  becoming  a  problem  and  discourage  flies. 
Twice  daily,  a  gasoline-driven  pump  fills  up  a  600-gallon  water  tank  from  a 
220-foot  well  for  the  camp's  water  consumption,  which  runs  at  a  steady  600 
gallons  a  day.  The  outdoor  toilets  are  heated  night  and  day  throughout  the 
winter. 

The  men  who  live  at  the  camp  are  of  all  ages,  and  the  majority  are 
on  provincial  relief.  Most  of  the  men  who  receive  assistance  are  unable  to  work 
at  steady  jobs  because  of  various  physical  disabilities  but  all  must  be  able  to 
move  about  and  take  care  of  themselves  and  their  huts. 

Work  in  the  centre  is  not  compulsory  but  all  the  men  do  little  jobs, 
according  to  their  preferences.  The  men  seem  eager  to  work  and  every  winter 
pitch  in  like  beavers  to  bring  in  the  50  or  60  teamloads  of  fire  wood  and 
then  help  saw  and  split  it. 

Attractive  Menus 

The  men  eat  well  on  a  varied  and  nutritious  diet  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Cook  Tony  Pasquile,  who  served  in  France  during  the  First  World 
War  with  the  Canadians.  Every  day  Tony  bakes  25-30  loaves  of  bread  as 
well  as  numerous  pies  and  pastries.  In  addition  to  their  room  and  board,  the 
men  cared  for  at  the  Centre  receive  clothing  and  an  issue  of  tobacco  twice 
a  month. 

A  radio  and  a  well-stocked  library  in  the  recreation  hall  help  occupy 
the  men's  hours.  One  of  the  elderly  men  is  in  charge  of  the  radio  and  is 
responsible  for  tuning  in  the  news  programs  at  selected  times.  The  men  at 
the  Centre  are  intensely  interested  in  national  and  international  news. 

The  men  are  free  to  leave  the  camp  whenever  they  wish.  The  fev/  v/ho  have 
relatives  occasionally  spend  a  few  weeks  away  from  the  Welfare  Centre.  Some 
visit  the  hamlet  of  Gunn  in  the  evenings  while  others  go  for  walks  through 
the  surrounding  country. 

Several  of  the  men  do  quite  a  bit  of  fishing  on  Lac  Ste.  Anne  and  one 
even  has  his  own  boat.  Mr.  McCullough  often  lends  his  boat  to  the  men  so 
that  they  can  go  fishing.  A  few  hardier  individuals  fish  through  the  ice  of 
the  lake  each  winter. 

By  encouraging  self-reliance  through  the  assignment  of  small  duties,  the 
Gunn  Welfare  Centre  has  been  very  successful  in  its  handling  of  elderly 
and  destitute  men.  ^ 
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Division  Administers 


Taxation  on  Minerals 


All  registered  owners  of  minerals  in  Alberta  pay  an  annual  tax  to  the 
Mineral  Taxation  Division  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  which  in 
1950-1951  collected  total  mineral  taxes  of  $833,603. 

Owners  of  minerals  are  subject  to  two  taxes.  One  is  a  straight 
tax  on  the  mineral  or  minerals  contained  in  the  Certificate  of  Title, 
whether  it  is  being  produced  or  not.  The  maximum  payable  on  this 
tax  according  to  the  Mineral  Taxation  Act  is  five  cents  per  acre  but 
the  minimum  tax  payable  each  year  is  25  cents.  The  other,  payable 
when  the  mineral  is  being  produced,  is  assessed  by  the  division's 
assessors  on  the  basis  of  the  mineral's  "fair  actual  value."  An  owner 
of  mineral  properties  being  produced  pays  both  taxes:  other  owners 
pay  only  the  base  tax  on  the  acreage. 

The  "fair  actual  value"  of  petroleum  is  set  by  the  Mineral  Taxation  Act 
at  one  and  a  half  times  the  average  field  price  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  in  which  the  assessment  is  made  of  all  petroleum  produced  from 
the  well  during  the  preceding  year.  This  tax  has  been  eight  mills  on  the  dollar 
for  the  past  few  years. 

Natural  gas,  when  being  produced,  has  a  "fair  actual  value"  of  four  times 
the  value  at  three  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  produced  during  the 
preceding  year.  Coal  taxes  are  based  on  a  valuation  of  three  times  the  value 
at  10  cents  a  ton  of  the  coal  produced  last  year. 

Last  year  the  division  made  up  a  total  assessment  of  $65,339,728.  The 
only  three  minerals  on  which  the  "producing"  taxes  are  payable  as  yet  are 
petroleum,  natural  gas  and  coal.  Turner  Valley  is  the  only  area  in  the  Province 
where  petroleum  and  natural  gas  are  produced  simultaneously  on  same  properties 
and  owners  of  mineral  rights  in  this  area  pay  both  taxes.  In  other  parts  of 
Alberta,  taxes  are  paid  only  on  the  principal  mineral  being  produced. 

Copies  of  the  assessment  roll  are  posted  at'  the  Land  Titles  Building  at 
Calgary  as  well  as  the  Mineral  Taxation  Division  offices  in  the  Administration 
Building,  Edmonton.  Appeals  against  the  assessments  may  be  filed  up  to  July 
31  and  will  be  heard  by  the  Alberta  Assessment  Commission.  The  Deputy 
Minister  of  Mines  and  Minerals  also  may  appeal  the  assessment  within  30 
days  from  the  date  of  the  posting  of  the  assessment  roll. 

If  mineral  taxes  are  one  year  in  arrears,  the  division  may  send  out  a 
registered  notice  to  addresses  according  to  Land  Titles  Office  records,  informing 
the  owners  that  unless  the  taxes  are  paid  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  mailing  of  the  notice,  certificate  of  title  will  be  cancelled  and  the  minerals 
vested  in  the  Crown.  Mineral  owners  are  asked  to  heed  these  notice's  since 
neglect  will  mean  the  loss  of  mineral  rights. 

Mineral  taxes  can  be  paid  at  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Land  Titles  Offices 
and  directly,  or  by  mail,  to  the  Mineral  Taxation  Division,  Administration 
Building,  Edmonton. 

E.  F.  Gilker,  Chief  Assessor,  said  all  holders  of  surface  or  mineral  rights 
should  search  their  titles  at  the  Land  Titles  offices.  If  this  search  discloses 
ownership  in  minerals,  further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  taxation 
division. 

Widespread  interest  in  mineral  rights  was  not  evident  until  the  discovery 
of  oil  at  Leduc  in  February,  1947.  Immediately  after  the  discovery,  the  Mineral 
Taxation  Division  was  swamped  with  enquiries  from  farmers.  Some  farmers 
found  they  owned  mineral  rights;  others  were  disappointed. 

The  reason  why  some  homesteaders  owned  mineral  rights  and  why  the 
Crown  owned  others  can  be  traced  back  to  the  days  when  Alberta  was  part 
of  the  North  West  Territories.  The  first  homesteads  granted  by  the  Government 
of  Canada  gave  the  mineral  rights  to  the  settlers. 

However,  in  1887,  the  policy  changed.  All  mineral  rights  on  homesteads 
were  to  be  reserved  to  the  Crown  but  homesteads  granted  before  1887  were 
to  continue  vesting  mineral  rights  in  the  settlers. 

The  first  settler  in  the  Leduc  area  took  up  his  property  in  1892  and  so 
did  not  acquire  any  mineral  rights.  The  Government  of  Canada  had  granted 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  considerable 
land  in  the  Leduc  area.  When  these  companies  sold  these  lands  to  settlers 
in  the  early  days  the  mineral  rights  were  included.  Thus  settlers  buying  from 
the  C.P.R.  or  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  acquired  the  mineral  rights  while 
other  homesteaders  obtained  their  lands  through  a  grant  from  the  Government  of 
Canada  and  the  mineral  rights  of  those  lands  were  reserved  to  the  Crown.  • 


Six  Months  Dairy  Course 

To  Be  Given  in  Winter 


A  diploma  course  in  dairying  will  be  offered  at  the  University  of  Alberta 
Nov.  5,  1951-April  16,  1952.  Sponsors  of  the  course  are  the  University  of  Alberta; 
the  Dairy  Branch  of  the  Alberta  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Canadian 
Vocational  Training. 

The  course  will  consist  of  lectures  and  laboratory  periods  covering  butter- 
making,  cheesemaking,  milk  plant  practices,  ice  cream  making,  grading  and 
(esting,  engineering  and  refrigeration,  dairy  bacterioloy  and  dairy  chemistry. 

Applicants  for  the  course  must  be  more  than  18  years  old  and  have  a 
minimum  of  Grade  Nine  standing.  The  course  will  be  limited  to  20  students  so 
applications  should  be  submitted  early.  The  selection  committee  will  meet 
Sept.  8  to  pick  the  students  for  the  course.  9 


Small  Irrigation  Project 


Being  Tried  at  'The  'Hat' 


An  experiment  in  how  a  small  farming  district  with  limited  water  supply 
can  be  developed  by  irrigation  is  being  tried  in  the  Medicine  Hat  district 
with  federal  and  provincial  governments  assisting  the  farmers. 

The  Ross  Creek  Irrigation  District  is  the  only  registered  irrigation 
district  in  the  Medicine  Hat  area.  It  is  small — only  20  farmers  benefit 
from  the  irrigation  waters  which  service  35  quarter-sections — but  the 
project  is  providing  proof  that  irrigation  can  be  organized  in  small 
districts.  The  district  also  is  a  reminder  to  the  Medicine  Hat  People 
that  irrigation  is  on  its  way  to  relieve  their  water  supply  problems. 

The  Prairie  Farm  Rehabilitation  Administration  and  the  Water  Resources 
Branch  of  the  Alberta  Department  of  Agriculture  are  co-operating  in  the 
project  which  has  been  organized  on  the  usual  basis  for  federal-provincial 
participation  in  irrigation.  The  Government  of  Canada  is  responsible  for 
diverting,  storing  and  carrying  water  to  a  distribution  point.  The  Province 
is  responsible  for  carrying  the  water  to  farms. 

Source  of  the  water  which  soon  will  be  flowing  through  the  Ross  Creek 
Irrigation  District  is  the  Gros  Ventre  Reservoir,  15  miles  south-east  of  Medicine 
Hat.  This  reservoir,  built  by  the  P.F.R.A.,  stores  water  which  goes  through 
a  main  take-off  canal  and  then  is  split  through  two  natural  coulees  to  catch 
basins,  one  supplying  the  west  section  of  the  irrigation  district  and  one  the  east. 

From  the  catch  basins,  canals  capable  of  carrying  30  cubic  feet  of  water 
a  second  wind  through  the  district  to  take  in  the  maximum  number  of  acres 
of  land.  The  Province,  which  has  spent  approximately  $65,000  to  date  on  the 
project,  has  improved  canals,  built  fills  and  completed  120  irrigation  structures. 

Like  any  irrigation  district,  the  Ross  Creek  project  has  its  own  special 
engineering  problems.  From  the  Gros  Ventre  Reservoir  the  water  drops  120 
feet  to  the  two  wild  coulees.  At  another  point,  where  the  ditch  makes  the 
west  crossing  of  a  nearby  highway,  it  drops  22  feet  in  500  or  600  feet. 

The  Ross  Creek  Irrigation  District  has  been  a  dream  of  local  farmers  for  a 
long  time.  It  was  finally  formed  through  the  initiative  of  Henry  Cavan,  a  former 
P.F.R.A.  agriculturist.  Mr.  Cavan  is  chairman  of  the  district  now.  Cost  of 
irrigation  to  the  farmers  of  the  district  will  be  a  maximum  of  $10  an  acre, 
paid  over  a  period  of  15  years. 

Although  it  will  be  several  years  before  the  value  of  the  project  can  be 
known,  the  benefits  of  irrigation  already  are  becoming  apparent.  The  land 
in  the  Ross  Creek  district  is  fertile  and  with  irrigation  the  farmers  believe 
all  types  of  crops  could  be  grown.  • 


New  Booklet  Describes 


eace 


River  Land  A 
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There  are  about  four  million  acres  of  public  land  open  for  settlement 
in  the  Peace  River  district,  according  to  a  booklet  released  by  the  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  and  the  Research  Council  of  Alberta. 

The  booklet,  entitled  "Public  Lands  Open  for  Settlement  in  the  Peace 
River  District,  Alberta,"  gives  a  generalized  description  of  those  areas  and 
regulations  governing  settlement. 

Of  the  total  public  land  open  for  settlement,  about  2,605,000  acres  are 
considered  arable.  This  represents  nearly  63  percent  of  the  total  land  open 
to  application  for  homestead  leases  in  this  area. 

The  booklet  is  well  illustrated,  and  contains  colored  sectional  sheets, 
showing  settled  areas,  closed  areas,  and  land  open  for  settlement.  Sectional 
sheets  shown  are  losegun.  Wapiti,  Smoky  River  and  Giroux,  Dunvegan,  Shaftes- 
bury, Montagneuse,  Notikewin,  Wolverine,  and  Mustus  and  Mikkwa. 

The  open  land  occurs  in  scattered  patches  of  varying  size  adjoining  the 
settled  portions  of  area  and  consists  of  a  variety  of  soils,  some  of  which 
may  not  be  suitcj^e^for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  booklet'  was  prepared  by  William  Odynsky,  Research  Council  of 
Alberta,  and  V.  A.  Wood,  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  It  is  available 
from  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  • 
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"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to  acquaint  the  people 
of  the  Province  with  the  administration  and  services  of  the  Alberta 
Government. 

It  is  believed  the  many  and  varied  services  of  the  Government  will  be 
effective  in  the  degree  they  are  known  and  used. 

Any  material  used  is  for  immediate  republication. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  "Within  Our  Borders." 
Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 


